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warning certainly influenced the leaders of the movement against
attempting a revolution.
The Cuban Government, in their turn, availed themselves of the
provisions of the Permanent Treaty, on an occasion when Great
Britain, France, and Germany made joint representations regarding
the claims of their nationals. A Cuban note of the 9th February, 1912,
reminded the United States Government that the same treaty which
gave the United States the right of intervention also required it to
defend Cuba 'when those who are stronger than we, menace us for
reasons that are . . . debatable'.1
In May 1912, on the occasion of a negro rising, the United States
Government again addressed a note to Cuba 'announcing certain
United States naval dispositions in Cuban waters', and stating that
troops would be landed if the Cuban Government proved unable to
protect American lives and property. The note added that 'this
ought not to be considered as an intervention5 ;2 but President Gomez
replied that such action would constitute intervention and should
not be taken without previous agreement with Cuba. President
Gomez was, however, finally obliged to acquiesce in the landing of
American marines.
Cuba was again on the brink of civil war at the turn of the years
1916-17, a time when the increasing probability of war with Ger-
many made the United States more than usually anxious to protect
the Cuban sugar crop from damage. Mr. William Elliott Gonzales,
the American Minister to Cuba, was therefore instructed to issue
notes to the press to the effect that the United States would support
no Government that came into power by unconstitutional means,
and would also hold the revolutionaries responsible for any damage
to crops. This determined attitude made it inevitable that the re-
volution of February 1917 should peter out after a few months of
hostilities, during which American marines occupied Santiago, Guan-
tanamo, Manzanillo, and Nuevitas and were sent inland to protect
the mines of El Cobre. Meanwhile the United States had declared
war on Germany on the 6th April and Cuba had followed suit the
next day. In the course of the next summer United States troops
were landed to protect the sugar crop in the provinces of Camaguey
and Oriente, where they remained till 1922.
The next intervention was due to the political and financial crisis
of 1920-1. In 1919 both political parties had agreed to the revision
1 Quoted from Harry F. Guggenheim: 'Amending the Platt Amendment'in
Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1934, p. 454.
a Chapman, op. at, p. 311.